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SATURDAY,  NOV.  21 

PUC’s  18th  Annual  Conference  on  History 
and  Social  Studies. 

MONDAY,  NOV.  23 

Health  Career  Day,  Alumni  Hall  from  12-2 
p.m. 

THURSDAY,  NOV.  26 

Highland  Parks  and  Recreation’s  12th  an¬ 
nual  Pumpkin  Plod  road  race. 

MONDAY,  NOV.  30 

SPB  free  movie  “Wanted  Dead  or  Alive” 
in  C-100  at  12,  4  and  7  p.m. 

WEDNESDAY,  DEC.  2 

RHI  460  presents. ..French  Countryside 
Cuisine. 


Briefs 

- . -  . >- . . . . 

18th  Annual  History  Conference 

“Liberty  and  the  Law:  Contemporary 
Rights,  Prohibitions,  and  Legal  Contro¬ 
versies”  is  the  theme  of  Purdue  Universi¬ 
ty  Calumet’s  18th  Annual  Conference  on 
History  and  Social  Studies,  Saturday,  Nov. 
21. 

Intended  for  anyone  interested  in  history 
and  the  teaching  of  social  studies,  the  all¬ 
day  conference  begins  at  8  a.m.  in  Alumni 
Hall  of  the  Student-Faculty  Library  Cen¬ 
ter. 

Robert  V.  Remini,  noted  author  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  History  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  at  Chicago,  is  the  featured  luncheon 
speaker.  He  will  discuss  “Liberty  and  the 
Law:  The  Power  of  the  Judiciary  in  Historical 
Perspective.” 

Saul  Lemer,  Purdue  Calumet  associate 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  professor 
of  History,  is  the  morning  keynote  speaker. 
He  will  address  “Rights,  Prohibitions  and 
Legal  Controversies:  Teaching  the  History  of 
a  Litigious  People.” 

Other  topics  to  be  addressed  are : 

•America’s  Constitution  Abroad 

•Affirmative  Action  and  the  Law 

•Teaching  Responsibilities  and  Rights 
Using  a  Legal  Perspective 

•The  Bill  of  Rights:  A  Misnomer. 

The  fee  is  $12  ($5  for  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents  not  attending  the  luncheon).  Registra¬ 
tion  information  can  be  obtained  by  con¬ 
tacting  PUC’s  Department  of  History  and 
Political  Science  at  (219)  989-2347. 

Health  Career  Day 

Persons  interested  in  health-related  careers 
are  invited  to  attend  Health  Career  Day, 
Monday,  Nov.  23  at  Purdue  University  Calu¬ 
met. 

The  two-hour  program  begins  at  noon  in 
Alumni  Hall  of  the  Student-Faculty  Library 
Center. 

The  program,  sponsored  by  Purdue  Calu¬ 
met’s  Department  of  Nursing  and  Office 
of  Career  Development  and  Placement,  is 
designed  to  offer  college  and  high  school 
students  an  opportunity  to  discuss  career 
options  with  health  care  professionals. 

“Health  Career  Day  provides  students  a 
chance  to  talk  with  health  care  professionals 
and  perhaps  make  contacts  with  possible 
future  employers,”  Beth  Pellicciotti,  director 
of  Career  Development  and  Placement, 
said. 

Students  with  interests  in  biological 
sciences,  dietetics,  nursing,  pharmacy, 
medical  technology,  medicine  and  optome¬ 
try  are  encouraged  to  attend. 

Other  information  can  be  obtained  by 
contacting  either  the  Office  of  Career  De¬ 
partment  at  (219)  989-2419  or  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Nursing  at  989-2815. 

Southlake  Center 

Spirituality  and  on  the  road  to  recovery 
from  alcoholic  or  drug  abuse  is  a  topic 
presented  by  Carolyn  Micic,  CADAC,  7  p.m. 
to  8:30  p.m.,  Tuesday,  Dec.  1  at  the  South- 
lake  Center  for  Mental  Health,  8555  Taft 
St.,  Merrillville. 

This  free  seminar  is  approved  for  1.5 
credit  hours  by  the  Indiana  Counselors 
Association  on  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse. 
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Jan  Chandler  creates  more  parking  by  changing  the  signs. 

Photo  by  Mary  Maslar 


Health  Career  Fair  planned 


Gail  Graves 

Corn  255  contributor 

The  Nursing  Department  and  the  Career 
Development  and  Placement  Center  are  plan¬ 
ning  the  annual  Health  Career  Fair.  The 
fair  will  be  held  on  Monday,  Nov.  23,  in  Alumni 
Hall. 

According  to  Anjie  Golubic,  secretary  for 
Career  Development  and  Placement,  the 
Health  Career  Fair  is  designed  so  students  in 
health-related  educational  fields  can  get  a  feel 
for  the  types  of  jobs  that  are  available.  Show¬ 
ing  students  the  career  possibilities  can  help 
them  decide  what  courses  they  need  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  prepared  for  the  future. 

Ellen  Bratt,  Professor  of  Nursing,  said  it 
also  gives  the  participating  agencies  a  chance 
to  see  approximately  how  many  students  are 
interested  in  health  fields.  Agencies  use  this 
day  for  recruitment.  Recruitment  is  especially 
important  now  because  of  the  nursing  short¬ 
age. 

This  year,  41  health  agencies  are  going  to 

Computer  grads 
gain  insight 

Jeff  Smaluk 

Com  255  contributor 

Purdue  University  Calumet  computer 
graduates  are  gaining  more  opportunities 
to  find  work  as  jobs  in  the  Calumet  re¬ 
gion  are  becoming  more  plentiful.  It  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  region  is  an  excellent  place 
to  start  a  career  and  that  PUC  is  a  good 
place  to  get  the  education  for  that  job. 

“I  think  we  have  the  best  (computer) 
program  anywhere  around,”  said  Professor 
A.J.  Adams,  head  of  the  Department  of  In¬ 
formation  Systems  and  Computer  Program¬ 
ming.  He  stressed  that  Purdue  is  upgrading 
the  current  systems  to  keep  today’s  gradu¬ 
ate  ahead  of  the  competition.  Various  in¬ 
dustries  around  the  area,  such  as  U.S.  Steel, 
have  come  to  PUC  to  recruit  new  employees. 

The  computer  department  received  a  shot 
in  the  arm  at  the  Midwest  Computer  Con¬ 
ference  last  spring.  The  campus  was  visit¬ 
ed  by  Gary  Shellet  who,  in  the  words  of 
Prof.  Adams,  “is  one  of  the  most  prolific 
computer  textbook  writers.”  Shelley  noted 
that  Purdue  Calumet  is  one  of  the  top  two 
computer  schools  along  with  North  Texas 
State  University. 

Purdue  also  has  the  edge  over  the  com¬ 
puter  trade  schools.  “Students  need  the 
rounding,  the  communication  skills,  and 
math  skills  to  compete,”  said  Adams.  Trade 
schools  like  DeVry  only  offer  a  limited 
scope  of  classes  while  Purdue  is  turning 
out  graduates  who  have  been  taught  the 
many  aspects  of  business  computing.  “A 
trade  school’s  education  is  like  beirig  put  in 
a  room,  locking  the  door,  and  passing  the 
food  in  underneath,”  was  the  perspective 
that  Adams  gave.  He  made  it  clear  that 
industries  today  want  someone  who  is  well 
trained  and  capable  to  grow  with  their  job 
requirements.  He  also  made  it  clear  that 
Purdue  Calumet  is  the  place  to  get  the 
right  training. 


participate  in  the  fair.  “This  is  a  high  jump 
from  last  year,”  said  Golubic.  There  were 
only  21-25  agencies  that  participated. 

Representatives  from  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Visiting  Nurses 
Association,  and  Hospice  will  be  present. 
These  agencies  will  each  have  their  own  booth. 
They  bring  gadgets  and  information  along  to 
get  students  interested. 

Bratt  said  that  all  students  enrolled  in  the 
Associate  Degree  Nursing  Program  are  re¬ 
quired  to  attend  the  fair.  The  students  are  to 
use  this  session  to  get  information  from  health 
agencies  for  future  job  leads.  This  assign¬ 
ment,  Bratt  said,  gives  students  practice 
writing  resumes  and  cover  letters. 

On  Monday  at  IV.  30,  the  agencies  and  the 
coordinators  will  meet  for  a  small  reception 
and  the  agencies  will  have  a  chance  to  set 
up.  The  fair  begins  at  noon  and  will  last  un¬ 
til  2  p.m. 

All  students  are  welcome.  Golubic  said  any 
students  that  might  someday  work  with  a 
health  agency,  for  instance  Biology  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Relation  majors,  are  encouraged  to  attend. 

Placement  center 
provides  help 

Debra  McClelland 

Com  255  contributor 

Sometimes,  the  job  of  our  dreams  is  right 
in  our  own  back  yard.  And  sometimes,  it’s 
not. 

The  Office  of  Career  Development  and  Place¬ 
ment  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  in¬ 
dividual  students.  Its  programs  are  geared 
towards  all  students,  individually. 

For  instance,  the  Cooperative  Education 
program  combines  work  and  study  by  al¬ 
ternating  students  each  semester  between  the 
work  and  school  environment. 

If  you  have  the  grades  to  make  the  program, 
and  you  don’t  mind  adding  a  semester  or  two 
to  your  graduation  date,  this  program  may  be 
for  you. 

Or  perhaps  it’s  that  you  need  help  with  your 
resume.  Each  Thursday,  the  placement  of¬ 
fice  provides  walk-in  workshops  on  resume 
writing. 

Thursday’s  not  a  good  day?  Call  Jan  Grekoff, 
graduate  assistant  in  the  office,  for  a  one- 
on-one  resume  writing  session. 

It  could  be  that  you’re  looking  for  an  intern¬ 
ship  in  your  area  of  study  or,  possibly,  you’re 
looking  for  a  job  for  the  holidays.  The  placement 
office  is  where  you  want  to  go. 

For  your  personal  employment  and  coun¬ 
seling  needs,  visit  the  placement  office  in  room 
C-349  in  the  Faculty/Library  Center  build¬ 
ing.  The  office  hours  are  Monday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday,  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 


UCAM  informs 
future  leaders 

Stephen  Webb 

Staff  reporter 

Once  the  details  of  the  Intermediate  Range 
Nuclear  Forces  (INF)  Treaty  were  worked 
out,  the  media  shifted  public  attention  to 
matters  of  a  more  recent  nature.  The  Purdue 
chapter  of  United  Campuses  to  Prevent  Nuclear 
War  (UCAM),  however,  is  working  to  keep  the 
public  from  becoming  apathetic  and  accept¬ 
ing  that  the  looming  menace  of  nuclear  war 
has  been  eliminated. 

Jane  Shoup,  professor  of  biology  and  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  Purdue  chapter  of  UCAM,  calls  the 
treaty,  “a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  only 
a  step.  We  can’t  lose  momentum  now.”  The 
INF  treaty  will  only  eliminate  an  approximate 
850  launchers  and  2,000  nuclear  warheads.  All 
of  the  weapons  to  be  eliminated  by  the  treaty, 
both  American  and  Soviet,  are  of  question¬ 
able  accuracy  or  of  considerable  age  or  both. 
This  leaves  thousands  of  highly  accurate  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  still  in  place. 

UCAM  was  organized  not  so  much  as  an  ac¬ 
tive  peace  group  but  more  as  a  passive  educa¬ 
tional  source.  The  Purdue  chapter  doesn’t 
sponsor  peace  marches  or  radical  speakers. 
Rather,  it  seeks  to  inform  the  nation’s  future 
leaders  and  policy  makers  on  the  issues  of  the 
nuclear  buildup  and  let  them  vote  for  changes 
in  the  future.  Democracy  at  work. 

Here  at  Purdue  Calumet,  UCAM  has  spon¬ 
sored  a  satellite  groundlink  to  bring  a  series 
of  discussions  between  the  Soviets  and  our¬ 
selves  as  part  of  their  program  to  inform  the 
public.  Other  projects  include  the  screening 
of  “Iran-Contra:  the  story  behind  the  scandal” 
last  Tuesday  and  a  series  “Quest  tor  Peace.” 
The  programs  were  filmed  at  the  University 
of  California  and  will  air  on  Channel  56.  a  local 
public  access  station,  on  some  future  date. 

If  you  are  interested  in  joining  UCAM  or 
wish  to  obtain  some  information,  contact  Jane 
Shoup  in  G-295. 

Bookstore  promotes 
literary  magazine 

Dave  Fanno 

Staff  reporter 

Purdue  University  Calumet  bookstore  will 
have  a  new  literary  magazine,  Skylark,  avail¬ 
able  beginning  Monday,  Nov.  16.  Skylark  will 
feature  poetry,  fiction,  dramas,  interviews 
with  local  talent  and  contributors,  plus  black 
and  white  drawings  and  illustrations.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Charles  Tinkham,  Skylark  advisor, 
said,  “The  Skylark  magazine  is  looking  to 
encourage  artists,  poets,  and  prose  writers  in 
the  Calumet  area.  The  magazine  will  show 
the  talents  and  abilities  of  young  people  in  the 
area  and  older  people  too.”  Skylark  maga¬ 
zine  urges  students  in  Northwest  Indiana  to 
submit  literature  for  publishing,  but  being  a 
student  is  not  a  requirement  for  submitting 
literature. 

Skylark's  first  issue  features  a  tribute  to 
John  S.  Tuckey,  professor  of  English  at  PUC 
until  his  death  in  September.  There  will  be  a 
play  by  Gentry  Smith,  and  excerpts  from  a 
novel  about  Vietnam  by  Joan  White,  editor  of 
Skylark,  and  Bob  Buono,  Vietnam  veteran. 
Tinkham  said,  “People  have  sent  literary 
material  from  as  far  as  New  York  and  even 
Europe.” 

To  submit  an  article  or  work  send  them  to 
Skylark  magazine  c/o  PUC.  Material  for  the 
1988  edition  should  be  submitted  between  Oct. 
15  and  Jan.  31.  Posters  and  advertisements 
for  the  Skylark  are  soon  to  be  distributed  and 
notice  will  appear  in  Writers  Market,  a  literary 
guide  published  worldwide.  Skylark  will  also 
be  available  at  Katzy  Book  Shop  on  Ridge 
Road  in  Lansing. 
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Simple  self-defense 


Cindy  Hall 

Staff  reporter 

What  would  you  do  if  someone  pulled  a  weapon 
on  you  or  tried  to  attack  you?  You  would 
probably  do  whatever  they  wanted.  You  do 
have  other  options.  Your  main  objective  is  to 
stay  alive.  Like  ordinary  people,  an  attacker 
is  not  perfect,  and  if  you  are  given  a  chance 
to  get  away,  do  it.  Learn  to  react  instantly. 
The  main  thing  you  don’t  want  to  do  is  fight 
your  attacker.  The  chances  of  you  overpower¬ 
ing  him  are  slim.  The  key  thing  to  do  is  to  hurt 
your  attacker  just  enough  to  yell  for  help  or  get 
away. 

Always  assume  the  attacker  is  dangerous. 
Whenever  possible,  use  any  available  object  as  a 
weapon  to  help  subdue  the  attacker.  When  walk¬ 
ing  to  your  car,  you  should  think  about  what  you 
have  on  your  person,  at  that  moment,  to  hurt  an 
attacker.  Groceries  provide  a  nice  weapon.  The 
face  is  always  a  good  place  to  aim  to  throw  off 
a  possible  attacker.  A  gallon  of  milk  or  a  6-pack 
of  pop  swung  hard  at  the  groin  will  more  than 
likely  put  down  an  attacker. 

Always  use  simple,  easy  and  effective  blows. 
Use  all  your  strength  and  always  try  to  deliver 
your  blows  to  your  attacker’s  weaker  areas  such 


as  the  eyes,  groin,  knees,  top  of  the  foot,  throat, 
etc. 

Having  a  good  grip  on  your  purse  strap  is  like 
having  a  hand  on  a  weapon.  If  attacked,  and  you 
have  the  opportunity,  swing  your  purse  as  hard 
as  you  can  at  the  attacker’s  face.  Most  women 
I  know  would  knock  someone  out  with  the  weight 
of  their  purse.  Think  about  it. 

Car  keys,  when  held  between  your  fingers, 
can  be  used  to  poke  an  attacker  in  the  eyes. 
If  you  miss  the  eyes,  drag  the  keys  down  the 
attacker’s  face. 

For  ladies  who  wear  high  heels,  a  good  hard 
stomp  to  the  top  of  the  foot  also  proves  to  be 
most  effective. 

A  last  additional  bottom-line  basic  technique 
is  a  good  hard  punch  or  knee  to  the  groin. 
This  should  stop  an  attacker  with  no  problem. 

There  is  no  telling  what  an  attacker’s  in¬ 
tention  might  be.  Remember,  no  one  has  the 
right  to  put  their  hands  on  you  without  your 
permission.  If  the  situation  arises  and  you 
have  to  defend  yourself,  I  hope  one  of  these 
techniques  will  help.  React,  stay  simple  and 
always  deliver  a  blow  as  if  your  life  depends 
on  it. 


Combating  AIDS 


Barbara  Hooper 

Com  255  contributor 

The  “Slim  Disease,”  better  known  as,  Ac¬ 
quired  Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome  (AIDS), 
is  a  way  of  life  for  the  thousands  of  Africans 
living  and  dying  in  Lake  Victoria,  a  region  of 
Africa. 

AIDS,  has  claimed  over  3,000  people  in 
Southern  Uganda,  and  people  there  expect 
the  -worst  is  yet  to  come. 

NBC,  News  and  Science  Correspondent, 

Robert  Bazell,  spoke  at  Purdue  University 
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Calumet  Founders  Day,  Artist/Lecture  Series. 
Bazell  was  the  first  reporter  to  give  AIDS,  na¬ 
tional  attention,  six  and  one-half  years  ago. 
AIDS  is  a  deadly  disease  caused  by  the  HIV 
virus  that  damages  the  body  immune  system. 
Because  the  immune  system  is  unable  to  fight 
infections,  people  with  AIDS,  develop  a  variety 
of  life  threatening  illnesses.  The  life  expectancy 
of  a  victim  usually  is  two  to  three  years, 
once  the  disease  takes  hold.  Bazell  said,  “al¬ 
though  people  can  carry  the  virus  up  to  10 
years  without  knowing  they  have  it.” 

Bazell  related,  “What  is  happening  in  Africa 
today,  could  happen  in  America.”  Our  govern¬ 
ment  must  take  immediate  steps  to  curb  the 
disease  through  education. 

Bazelle  contributes  the  high  death  toll  in 
Africa  to  the  region  where  the  disease  originated, 
the  cultural-held  belief  of  polygyny,  and  per- 
existing  venereal  disease.  Experts  predict 
Uganda’s  population  will  be  cut  by  one-third 
in  20  years  if  a  cure  is  not  found  for  the  disease. 

Bazelle,  likened  Africa’s  plight  to  America’s 
future.  He  warned,  “The  ghettos  of  the  U.S.  -- 
will  rival  Africa.”  “County  hospitals  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  Bronx,  New  York,  see  four  to  five  per¬ 
cent  of  women  who  think  they  are  healthy  to 
give  birth,  are  infected  with  AIDS.  These 
women  are  infected  through  sexual  contact 
or  sharing  contaminated  needles  during  drug 
use.  AIDS  can  also  be  passed  from  infected 
mothers  to  their  babies  during  pregnancy, 
birth  or  breast  feeding,”  said  Bazell. 

Bazelle  stated,  “Not  enough  has  been  done 
for  the  drug  user.”  He  also  said,  “A  drug  user 
in  New  York,  who  wants  to  get  into  a  metha¬ 
done  treatment  center  has  to  wait  six  months. 
And  the  children  of  these  drug  addicts  often 
end  up  in  New  York  hospitals.  Bazelle  said, 
“Sometimes  these  children  live  in  the  hospital 
because  their  parents  may  be  dead  and  no 
foster  home  will  take  them.” 

Bazell  states,  60  percent  of  addicts,  coming 
off  the  New  York  streets,  are  infected  with 
the  AIDS  virus.”  He  added,  “This  means  in 
areas  of  northeast  America  where  there  are 
heavy  drug  users  --  the  threat  of  spreading 
AIDS  is  so  astronomical  that  it  is  almost  diffi¬ 
cult  to  comprehend.”  He  said,  “It  is  not 
only  by  drug  use  but  sex  as  well.” 

“It  is  not  just  confined  in  New  York,  AIDS 
can  come  home  to  Hammond,  Indiana  as 
well.”  Bazell  said,  “Chicago  has  a  15  to  20  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  their  AIDS  rate  this  year  and 
it  raises  almost  on  a  daily  basis.  He  added, 
“So  far  public  policy  has  been  that  it  will  not 
affect  middle  class  America,  it’s  only  in  the 
ghettos.”  Bazelle  warned,  “This  is  the  wrong 
kind  of  thinking  because,  in  the  last  two  years, 
syphillis  and  gonorrhea  have  been  going  up 
dramatically  among  heterosexuals  in  the 
U.S.” 

In  closing,  Bazell  said,  “he  was  so  sorry 
to  deal  with  a  topic  that  is  so  hard  to  think 
about  -  but  we  must  deal  with  it.” 


Gary  Stahl  takes  advantage  of  PUC’s  computer  facilities. 

Photo  by  Mary  Maslar 


Computer’s  role  grows 


Jeff  Samluk 

Com  255  contributor 

The  computer’s  bright  CRT  screen  is 
lighting  up  some  of  the  darker  areas  here 
at  Purdue  Calumet.  Promoted  from  the 
mundane  routines  of  solving  complex  mathe¬ 
matical  equations  and  storing  loads  of  un¬ 
wanted  information,  the  use  of  the  computer 
is  expanding  every  year  here  on  campus. 

Once  primarily  used  as  a  tool  for  the 
registrar’s  office  to  aid  students  in  adding 
new  classes  and  dropping  old  ones,  the  PUC 
computer  has  become  much  more  avail¬ 
able  to  the  students.  Everyone  is  issued  an 
authorized  code  number  that  gains  access 
to  some  of  the  most  powerful  computers 
on  campus.  Students  owning  a  personal 
computer  and  a  modem  hookup  can  now 
dial  in  to  the  computers  here.  The  Com¬ 
puting,  Telecommunication  and  User 
Services  offers  seminars  that  show  the 
proper  way  to  hook  up  and  gives  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  mainframes. 


Another  area  that  has  utilized  the  com¬ 
puter  is  the  library.  A  valuable  aid  to  both 
students  and  faculty  is  the  computer  search. 
“Students  go  in  and  give  a  topic  or  sub- 
topics  and  the  library  will  find  any  material 
they  have  on  the  subject  through  the  com 
puter,”  said  Norman  Smith,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Information  Systems  and  Com¬ 
puter  Programming.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  most  of  the  nooks  and  periodicals 
have  been  computerized  and  are  now  on 
the  machine.  Another  function  of  the  library 
computer  is  dealing  with  a  lack  of  informa¬ 
tion.  “If  the  library  doesn’t  have  a  text  that 
you  are  looking  for,  you  can  go  right  to 
the  computer  and  find  out  if  other  institutions 
in  the  area  would  have  it,”  said  Smith. 

Professors  here  on  campus  also  utilize 
the  computer  to  interpret  textbooks.  Pub¬ 
lishers  now  send  software  along  with  the 
book  which  contains  tests,  overlays,  and 
even  extra  credit.  “Things  are  really 
changing,”  remarked  Smith. 
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Contest  gets 
new  name 

Barbara  Hooper 

Com.  255  contributor 

A  slight  name  change  will  be  noticed  in 
the  Sigrid  Stark  Literary  Competition  for  1988. 
The  new  name  chosen  for  the  contest  is  the 
“Sigrid  Stark  Writing  Competition.” 

According  to  professor  Charlie  Tinkham, 
contest  chairperson,  “It  is  an  important  change 
because  we  are  trying  to  attract  a  wider  variety 
of  manuscripts  from  many  different  majors. 
We  want  to  see  essays  from  students  in  nurs¬ 
ing,  engineering,  industrial  management,  etc.” 
Professor  Tinkham  adds,  “Last  year  we  had 
a  record  number  of  manuscripts  entered  and 
expect  another  record  year  in  1988.” 

The  Sigrid  Stark  Writing  Competition  will 
have  10  core  categories  with  12-13  created 
categories.  Tinkham  said,  “These  created 
categories  can  be  sponsored  by  individual 
student  clubs  or  PUC  departments.”  Students 
can  return  all  manuscripts  to  0-232  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  15  through  April  10, 1988. 

On  April  20,  1988,  at  12:00  Noon,  the  Sigrid 
Stark  Writing  Awards  will  be  presented.  Tink¬ 
ham  adds,  “The  highlight  of  the  afternoon 
program  will  feature  Letty  Cottin  Pogrebin, 
author  of  Nature  of  Friendship.”  He  adds,  “Her 
message  will  be  “Problems  In  Writing  And 
How  To  Get  Established  As  A  Writer.” 

Students  from  PUC  have  an  opportunity 
to  enter  not  only  the  new  Sigrid  Star  Writing 
Competition  but  the  Purdue  Lafayette  Com¬ 
petition  during  the  same  time  frame.  The 
same  manuscript  can  be  entered  for  both; 
categories  are  similar.  Both  sets  of  contest 
rules  will  be  available  in  December  in  the  En¬ 
glish  Department  office,  0-232. 

Innovative 
Job  Market 

Debra  McClelland 

Com.  255  contributor 

Effective  January,  1988,  50  personal  com¬ 
puters  on  the  Purdue-Calumet  campus  will 
provide  students  and  alumni  with  current  in¬ 
formation  about  job  openings.  However,  that 
isn’t  the  only  feature  of  this  newly-designed 
system. 

Students  will  also  be  able  to  access  job  in¬ 
formation  by  company  name  and  by  major. 
A  different  screen  will  provide  students  with 
information  on  current  events  in  job  place¬ 
ment. 

Beth  Pellicciotti,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Career  Development  and  Placement,  said  of 
the  system,  “It’s  innovative!  It’s  incredible! 
It’s  simple  to  use!” 

Pellicciotti  added  that  the  computerized  job 
slots  system  will  make  students  lives  much 
easier  in  their  search  for  employment. 

Currently,  the  career  placement  office 
gets  40-50  job  listings  from  prospective  em¬ 
ployers  each  week.  “Slots”  is  published  man¬ 
ually  each  month  by  the  placement  office  and 
contains  all  listings  received  by  the  office. 

“We  can’t  keep  up,”  Pellicciotti  said.  “The 
minute  Slots  is  printed,  it’s  out  of  date.” 

Rooms  142  and  145  in  the  Gyte  building  will 
be  the  site  of  the  50  PC  work  stations.  Stu¬ 
dents  will  be  able  to  access  job  information 
at  their  convenience.  They  will  also  have  the 
capacity  to  print  the  information  out. 

“Our  (Purdue-Cal)  students  deserve  to  come 
in  at  10  o’clock  at  night  and  look  at  jobs,” 
Pellicciotti  said.  “Now,  they’ll  be  able  to  do 
just  that.” 

Slots  will  be  updated  each  morning  so  that 
students  will  have  the  most  current  job  in¬ 
formation  at  their  fingertips. 

Pellicciotti  stated  that  Purdue-Calumet  is 
one  of  the  few  universities  in  the  country 
that  has  a  program  like  this  available  to  stu¬ 
dents. 


Small  staff  creates  problems  Co°p  celebrates 

A  A  O  I  I  I  /I 


Laurie  Mahmet 

Com.  255  contributor 

The  “Skylark”  magazine  will  be  available 
at  the  Purdue  University  Calumet  Bookstore 
the  week  of  November  15th  according  to  Joan 
White,  Editor-In-Chief  of  Skylark.  The  maga¬ 
zine  is  $5.00. 

The  target  date  for  the  magazine  was  the 
end  of  the  spring  semester,  however,  White 
explains  that  many  factors  contributed  to  the 
delayed  release  date.  A  few  problems  White 
encountered  were  a  small  staff,  problems 
getting  bids  from  printing  companies  and  two 
key  staff  people  giving  birth,  making  them 
unable  to  help  with  the  magazine  at  that  time. 

White,  who  has  a  family  and  works  full 
time,  volunteers  as  Editor-In-Chief.  She  ex¬ 
plains  that  she  needs  to  put  10-20  hrs.  a  week 
into  the  magazine. 

This  past  year  the  magazine  was  in  approxi¬ 
mately  eight  directories  which  means  people 
from  all  over  the  country  can  submit  their 
work  to  the  “Skylark”  for  possible  publication. 
“We  didn’t  anticipate  the  response  from  the 
directory.  We  received  over  2,000  poems  and 


200-300  short  stories,”  says  White. 

White  had  only  eight  or  nine  people  working 
with  her.  She  explains  that  her  staff  was  too 
small  to  read  all  of  the  submitted  work.  Also 
she  had  to  respond  to  each  person  who  sub¬ 
mitted  work  to  inform  them  if  their  work  would 
be  published.  “I  also  had  to  proofread  the 
magazine  six  times,”  says  White.  She  adds 
that  one  magazine  page  is  six  typed  pages. 
In  addition,  White  had  to  raise  money  to  fund 
the  magazine. 

White  strongly  believes  it  was  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  put  out  a  quality  magazine  than  to 
just  throw  something  together  in  order  to 
meet  the  spring  target  date. 

“The  main  thing  is  staff,”  says  White.  She 
welcomes  people  to  volunteer  to  work  on  the 
“Skylark.”  White  says  volunteers  can  work 
around  their  schedules.  She  believes  that  it 
can  be  a  good  experience  from  all  aspects. 

White  feels  this  issue  of  “Skylark”  has  good 
quality  material.  She's  optimistic  that  the 
magazine  will  sell  out  its  500  issues  and  go 
into  a  second  printing. 


Debra  McClelland 

Com.  255  contributor 

The  Cooperative  Education  Program  has 
just  completed  its  first  year  on  the  Purdue- 
Calumet  campus. 

The  program,  which  was  previously  ad¬ 
ministered  through  the  West  Lafayette 
campus,  has  come  home  to  Hammond. 

The  university  received  a  five-year  grant 
last  fall  and  began  implementing  the  program 
immediately.  Since  January  of  this  year,  23 
students  have  already  been  placed  in  jobs. 

Thirty-one  other  Calumet  campus  students, 
who  were  previously  participating  through 
West  Lafayette,  are  now  being  kept  on  file 
here. 

Michelle  Verduzco,  assistant  director  of 
Career  Placement  and  Development,  said  it’s 
important  to  create  an  awareness  of  any  new 
programs. 

“The  beginning  is  always  the  toughest,” 
she  said.  “Businesses  need  to  know  that  we 
offer  this  service.” 

Verduzco  said  the  program  is  very  com¬ 
petitive.  “The  student  is  the  final  salesper¬ 
son,”  she  said.  “We  can  help  them  and  coach 
them,  but  we  can’t  go  into  the  interview  with 
them.  They  have  to  sell  themselves.” 


Spend  vacation  in  Colorado  Emergency  cash 

lam  L/  /\a-raAr  1 T  7 IfAll  rl/\r"a  ’  t  LoirZi 


Jim  Kasper 

Com.  255  contributor 

We  are  nearing  the  end  of  the  fall  semester, 
and  thoughts  of  the  long  Christmas  break 
start  to  appear  in  our  minds.  It  will  be  nice 
not  to  have  to  meet  assignment  deadlines, 
and  write  term  papers,  or  prepare  for  long 
and  tedious  exams.  But  why  not  just  get  away 
from  it  all,  and  spend  some  time  on  a  moun¬ 
tain  covered  with  snow.  That  is  exactly  what 
the  ski  club  plans  to  do. 

On  January  3rd,  the  ski  club  will  depart  for 
Aspen  Mountain,  Buttermilk  and  Snowmass 
Mountains  in  Colorado.  President  of  the  ski 
club,  Doug  Curtis,  stated  that  the  group  will 
stay  five  full  days  and  six  nights  in  six  spa¬ 
cious  condominiums.  Each  condo  will  have 
maid  service,  pool  and  sauna. 

According  to  Curtis,  the  ski  club  has  been 
taking  these  holiday  trips  for  the  last  seven 
years.  And  all  the  trips  have  been  open  to 

anyone  who  wants  to  go,  not  just  club  mem- 


New  major 

Brian  Rathburn 

Com.  255  contributor 

As  the  population  of  the  U.S.  ages,  the  issues 
important  to  the  elderly  are  receiving  in¬ 
creased  attention?  As  a  result  there  are  many 
prospects  for  a  career  dealing  with  the  aged. 

The  Career  Opportunities  For  Sociology  Majors, 
a  placement  brochure  compiled  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Behavioral  Sciences  at  Purdue 
Calumet,  listed  the  need  for  nursing  home 
administrators  and  gerontologists.  The 
pamphlet  states  that  “sociology  with  a  con 
centration  in  gerontology  should  assure  one  of 
a  good  career  in  research,  teaching,  admini¬ 
stration,  or  consulting.”  It  also  predicts  a 
“great  demand  in  the  future.” 

At  Purdue  Calumet,  Doctor  Ralph  Cherry  is 
trying  to  establish  a  curriculum  that  would 
create  a  sociology  degree  with  an  emphasis 
in  gerontology  and  also  a  post  bachelors  cer¬ 
tificate  program.  He  stated  the  program  could 
be  similar  to  course  work  offered  at  IUPUI 
at  Fort  Wayne  and  at  Notre  Dame. 

There  are  92  U.S.  colleges  offering  a  major 
in  gerontology  according  to  Peterson’s  Guide  to 
Four  Year  Colleges  1987.  Ball  State  and  Saint 
Mary-of-the-Woods  College  are  the  sole  In¬ 
diana  representatives  of  this  group. 


SPB  plans  X-Mas  party 

•  Jim  Kasper  *  * 


Jim  Kasper 

Com.  255  contributor 

The  Christmas  tree  is  decorated  with  dozens 
of  lights  and  ornaments,  the  snow  is  falling, 
and  the  stockings  are  all  hung  with  care  -  all 
normal  sights  and  events  related  to  Christmas- 
right,  wrong.  You  left  out  the  fifth  annual 
Christmas  party  held  by  the  Student  Program¬ 
ming  Board. 

The  party  is  to  be  held  on  December  14th. 
It  will  have  food  and  drink  and  music.  The 
SPB  will  be  serving  pizza,  all  you  can  eat, 
and  fruit  punch.  The  music  will  be  supplied 
by  Michael  Alioto,  a  professional  disc  jockey 
who  performed  at  last  year’s  homecoming 
video  dance. 

The  party  will  start  at  12:00  in  Alumni  Hall 


bers.  You  can  take  friends,  and  you  don’t  have 
to  be  a  Purdue  student.  If  you  are  under  18 
you  will  have  to  sign  a  release  form . 

The  Aspen  Mountain  lodge  is  equipped  to 
handle  the  inexperienced  and  experienced 
skier.  They  have  people  there  to  help  you  with 
any  problem  that  might  arise.  There  is  no  need 
for  a  rental  car  as  shuttle  service  is  included 
with  your  tickets.  The  fee  also  includes  ski 
lift  tickets.  Each  mountain  contains  different 
levels  of  abilities  with  the  instructors  pre¬ 
sent. 

Financing  the  trip  can  be  made  easy,  as  it 
can  all  be  put  on  a  credit  card.  A  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollar  deposit  is  due  by  November  18th; 
this  will  ensure  you  a  place  on  the  trip.  A 
price  of  $252.00  per  person  is  based  on  maxi¬ 
mum  capacity. 

If  you  have  further  questions  about  this  trip 
you  can  get  in  touch  with  the  ski  club  presi¬ 
dent  Doug  Curtis  at  (219)  836-4132. 


Barbara  Kacmar 

With  the  semester  flying  by,  a  dwindling  of 
your  savings  account  may  occur.  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  Calumet  can  help  students  in  dire  need 
of  fast  cash. 

“The  university  will  lend  you  $50  without  a 
finance  charge  for  30  days  or  less,”  stated 
Dr.  Larry  Crawford,  the  Dean  of  Students. 

Crawford  added,  “Depending  on  what  the 
money  is  intended  for  also  depends  on  whe¬ 
ther  the  student  will  receive  it  or  not.  Some¬ 
times  students  are  temporarily  short  cash  and 
they  need  gas  money,  or  a  battery  for  their 
car  to  get  to  school.” 

Students  eligible  for  Emergency  Loans  are 
students  that  have  been  attending  the  uni¬ 
versity  for  more  than  one  semester  and  plan¬ 
ning  not  to  use  the  money  for  tuition  or  school 
books.  Students  receiving  financial  aid  are  also 

ineligible  since  they  are  allotted  money 

already. 


BEAT 

". . .  and  the  tape  recorder  was  on  and  off  and  on  and  off 
and  on  and  off.  I  almost  lost  it.  I  mean  I  was  tired  man  — 
very  tired!" 
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and  will  last  until  2:00.  Santa  Claus  will  be  on 
hand  to  give  out  candy  canes.  The  children 
from  Porter  School  will  be  brought  over  to 
meet  St.  Nick. 

Ron  Sajdyk,  president  of  the  Student  Pro¬ 
gramming  Board,  said  the  crowd  turnout  has 
been  big.  All  you  need  is  25t  and  your  SSF 
card.  In  the  past  the  parties  have  always  been 
successful,  and  this  year  promises  to  be  great. 
Sajdyk  has  planned  the  last  two  parties  but 
has  turned  the  duties  over  to  Meg  Morgan  who 
is  the  chairperson  for  this  event.  So  before 
the  torture  and  pain  of  finals,  why  not  take 
in  a  little  Christmas  cheer  and  attend  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Programming  Board  Christmas  party? 
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What  is  full  course  tuition? 


Who  teaches  the  class? 


Are  lecturers  available  at  any 
time  for  fVrsonal  tutoring? 
Videotape  rc^f 8^ available 
for  makeup? 

Does  the  course  provide  com 
prehensive  textbooks,  in  addition 
to  in-class  instruction? 

Are  the  course  problems  organised 
in  an  easy-to-use  course  binder? 

Does  the  course  offer  a 
Diagnostic  Pre-Test? 

•Are  there  early  enrollment 
discounts,  with  a  100% 
refundable  registration  fee? 

Does  the  course  offer  exclusive 
clinics  in  Essay  Writing  and  long 
Problem  Solving  Techniques? 

Does  the  course  have  a  100% 
unconditional  FREE  REPEAT? 
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Parked  in  the  fast  lane,  she  watches  the  world  go  by 


Eunice 


Madison 


Features 


writer 


City  parks,  fixtures  of  society  fashioned  a 
century  or  so  ago  by  industrialists  lapsing 
briefly  into  compassion  for  this  planet,  were 
meant  to  be  places  of  rest.  The  decor  tells  me 
so.  Tall  trees  shelter  tired  eyes  from  the  sun’s 
glare  and  the  red  dust  of  the  surrounding  mill ; 
benches  placed  at  regular  intervals  invite  us 
to  sit,  read  a  book,  feed  a  few  pigeons,  meet 
a  new  lover  or  mourn  a  lost  one. 

But  people  are  not  resting  in  the  park.  They’re 
running.  Not  fearfully  away  from  muggers, 
not  tiredly  toward  rambunctious  children  - 
they’re  simply  running  -  with  youthful,  boring 
intensity  -  for  the  hell  of  it. 

As  usual,  I’m  trailing  the  latest  trendy 
thing.  Years  ago,  I  finally  talked  myself  into 
buying  a  mini-skirt,  only  to  find  the  maxi  was 
already  in  and  I  was  nearly  arrested  for  in¬ 
decent  exposure.  Impulsiveness  carries  its 
lessons.  I  decide  things  more  carefully  now.  I 
observe.  I  make  inquiries. 

Now  in  the  park,  amid  the  runners,  I  am 
parked  on  my  bench  in  quiet,  flabby  rebellion  - 
waiting  for  an  informant.  I  do  not  wait  long. 

She  approaches  speedily,  her  head  raised. 

I  expect  her  to  pass  me,  when  she  drops  to  the 
ground,  clutching  a  hard,  lean  leg.  Some  crucial 


gear  has  apparently  seized  up.  Limping  over, 
she  descends  on  my  bench,  and  the  accompany¬ 
ing  sound  is  that  of  a  rock  dropping.  Leaning 
back,  she  begins  to  braid  her  sticky  looking 
hair.  Gentle  breezes  stir  up  the  scent  of  physical 
fitness,  and  a  few  yards  away,  a  lounging  dog 
decides  to  leave. 

“Not  who,  what.  En-DOR- 
phins,”  she  explains  in  a  talk- 
ing-toa-little-sister  tone.  “They’re 
the  body’s  natural  opiate.  Re¬ 
leased  during  heavy  exertion, 
they  calm  you  down.” 

“Why  do  you  do  this?”  I  come  right  out  with 
it. 

“What?”  Wincing,  she  rubs  the  betraying 
leg  angrily.  “Run?  You’re  kidding!  Why,  this 
may  be  the  most  fun  I  have  today !  ” 

Peering  into  the  slightly  glazed  eyes,  I  search 
for  the  fun  and  cannot  find  it.  But  because 
she  means  it,  sympathy  tempers  my  cynicism. 

“It’s  a  natural  high,”  she  explains,  mopping 
her  brow. 

That,  of  course,  is  very  good.  Certainly 
safer  than  lurking  on  a  street  corner,  waiting 
to  exchange  the  contents  of  your  pocket  for 
the  contents  of  another  whose  owner  is  called 
Jake,  Rip,  or  Mack.  Safer,  healthier,  but  not 
cheaper.  Eyeing  my  companions  shoes,  I 
wonder  if  they  are  insured.  The  shoe  leather 
even  cracks  impressively. 

“It’s  the  endorphins,”  she  continues,  staring 
dreamily  into  space. 

“Who?”  I  pursue. 

“Not  who,  what.  En-DOR-phins,”  she  ex¬ 
plains  in  a  talking-to-a-little-sister  tone. 
“They’re  the  body’s  natural  opiate.  Released 
during  heavy  exertion,  they  calm  you  down.” 
Of  course  they  do.  Just  a  minute  ago,  I  saw 
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them  screaming  against  the  taut  skin  of  her 
temples,  “STOP  THIS!”  Mass  protest  de¬ 
mands  submission. 

You  should  try  it,”  she  suggests,  eyeing 
the  pudgy  leg  I  have  just  crossed. 
t  I  resent  this  implication  that  I  have  never 
‘tried  it’.”  I  have  indeed  “tried  it,”  and  each 
time  I  dropped  curbside,  coughing  and  cursing 
into  the  exhaling  life  of  the  escaping  bus,  I 
vowed  that  once  I  heard  the  purr  of  an  en¬ 
gine  housed  in  my  very  own  car,  I  would 
never  again  listen  to  my  own  panting. 

Actually,  it’s  an  art,”  my  new  friend  pro¬ 
claims,  aesthetically  pleasing,  if  correctly 
paced.” 

“I  resent  this  implication  that 
I  have  never  ‘tried  it’.  I  have  in¬ 
deed  ‘tried  it,’... 

I  hadn’t  thought  of  that.  Beginning  in  child¬ 
hood,  I  ran  as  artlessly  as  necessity  dictated, 
clearing  two  rocks  at  a  time  if  the  kid  chasing 
me  was  very  big  If  he  were  also  a  bully,  I 
could  sail  over  a  bush. 

Bored  with  attempting  conversion,  my  friend 
is  tying  her  shoes.  “You  may  change  your 
mind  someday,”  she  says.  “See  ya’  around.” 


My  daughter,  who  runs  in  the  mornings, 
the  concrete  burning  her  feet  while  I’m  still 
unsticking  my  eyelids,  insists  I  should  change 
my  mind.  “Some  day  you  may  have  to  run,” 
she  says.  “The  doctor  will  order  it.  Then,  be- 

“ Actually,  it’s  an  art,”  my 
new  friend  proclaims,  “aesthe¬ 
tically  pleasing,  if  correctly 
paced.” _ 

cause  of  your  loose  tongue,  you’ll  have  to  do 
it  stealthily,  indoors  in  the  dark,  tripping 
over  furniture  and  bumping  into  walls.” 

Because  she  is  right,  I  stand  up  sighing, 
about  to  submit.  I  first  observe  the  disappear¬ 
ing  runner,  determined  to  absorb  “artful 
pacing.” 

But  I  am  distracted  by  a  bird,  stalking 
worms  inching  upward  toward  the  morning 
dew  --  until  the  aesthetically  paced  footballs 
of  the  runner  drive  his  breakfast  far  into  the 
ground.  The  bird  soars  disgustedly,  up  and 
past  the  runner.  As  she  disappears  from  view, 
I  see  her  put  a  hand  to  her  perspiring  head 
and  I  know  the  bird  has  added  his  own  opinion 
to  those  of  the  screaming  endorphins. 

The  verdict  is  in.  I  stroll  leisurely  to  my 
car. 


We  at  the 

Chronicle  wish  everyone 
a  Happy  Thanksgiving! 
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The  ‘ New  Age’  of  Jazz 


Ronald  Hard 

Staff  reporter 

If  you  haven’t  noticed  just  yet,  we  have  been  hearing  a  little 
more  jazz  on  the  radio  air-waves  recently.  Considered  by  many 
as  a  rock  fusion  form  of  jazz,  it  is  catching  on  big  with  the  Baby 
Boomer  generation;  now  between  25  and  40  years  old  and  76 
million  strong.  Of  this  kind  of  music  just  some  of  the  bigger 
commercial  artists  are  the  Pat  Metheny  Group,  David  San¬ 
born,  Kenny  G.,  Stanley  Jordon,  and  Jean-Luc  Ponty. 

In  an  era  where  rock-n-roll  has  been  feeding  off  many  of  the 
classics  of  the  ‘60s  and  early  ‘70s,  the  ‘80s  still  haven’t  defined 
a  certain  style  of  the  time,  nor  has  it  given  us  a  definitive  direction 
as  to  where  it’s  going.  This  is  not  to  say  that  it  may  not  be 
around  forever;  but  perhaps  its  passivism  is  due,  in  part,  to 
the  conservative  views  laid  upon  us  from  the  establishment. 
The  jazz  heard  today,  called  “jazz-transfusion”  by  many  week¬ 
end  radio  programs,  is  nothing  new.  During  the  early  1960s, 
Miles  Davis  and  John  Coltrane  were  playing  an  exploratory, 
avante-garde  form  of  rock  jazz.  Since  then,  many  artists  have 
copied  their  styles.  As  one  who  truly  enjoys  rock-n-roll,  this 
newest  form  seems  easiest  to  digest.  If  you’re  still  a  little  un¬ 
easy  about  listening  to  jazz,  maybe  a  rock  jazz  artist  like 
Jean-Luc  Ponty  can  make  it  easier  for  you. 

A  Portrait  of  an  artist  -  Jean-Luc  Ponty 

I  recently  had  an  opportunity  to  see  Jean-Luc  Ponty  at  the 
Holiday  Star  Theater  on  Oct.  30.  On  tour  with  the  release  of  his 
new  album,  The  Gift  Of  Time,  Ponty  is  at  his  finest. 

A  graduate  of  the  Conservatoire  National  Superieur  de 
Musique  in  Paris  at  the  age  of  17,  Ponty  is  a  master  rock  jazz 
violinist.  No  stranger  to  the  business,  he  has  played  with  El¬ 
ton  John,  Frank  Zappa’s  Mother  of  Invention,  and  the  Ma- 
havishnu  Orchestra  since  1973.  In  1975,  he  started  his  solo 
career,  and  since  has  had  13  albums. 

The  concert  contained  much  of  his  best  work.  As  he  opened 
with  “Enigmatic  Ocean”  from  1977,  Ponty  proceeded  to  pass 


Jaan-Luc  Ponty 


EDITOR’S  NOTE: 

In  place  of  the  regular  record  reviews,  this  is  a  special  article 
In  which  Ron  Hard  examines  the  diverse  directions  jazz  music 
has  taken,  a  rising  new  artist,  and  a  particular  new  album  on  the 
market 


through  time  until  he  reached  the  material  from  his  new  album. 
The  music  was  an  assortment  of  mood-changing  and  mes¬ 
merizing  collection  of  sounds,  which  focused  on  the  talents  of 
himself  and  his  band.  On  drums,  was  Rayford  Griffith,  who 
put  on  an  exhaustive  and  virtually  flawless  performance. 
The  other  half  of  the  rhythm  section  on  bass  guitar,  was  Baron 
Browne,  who’s  been  with  Ponty  since  1983.  Guitarist  Jamie 
Glazer  had  a  couple  excellent  solos.  On  keyboards  was  Wally 
Minko,  who  recorded  and  played  with  Ponty  in  the  late  1970s. 
Jean-Luc  Ponty  captivated  the  audience  with  his  zeta,  an  elec¬ 
tric  violin  tied  into  a  synclavier.  He  also  put  in  an  excellent 
performance  on  the  synthesizer.  Collectively,  all  five  musicians 
performed  some  of  the  best  music  a  person  could  experience. 
Even  after  two  hours,  which  included  two  encores,  a  person 
had  to  leave  wishing  the  music  wouldn’t  stop.  In  the  right 
atmosphere,  Jean-Luc  Ponty  is  a  safe  bet  to  see  at  any  price. 
THE  GIFT  OF  TIME  -  Jean-Luc  Ponty 

Recently  released  is  Jean-Luc  Ponty’s  13th  album,  The  Gift 
Of  Time.  This  one  is  a  little  different  than  some  of  his  others, 
due  in  part  to  an  increased  use  of  the  electronic  synthesizers. 
Opening  with  the  spooky  “Prologue,”  it  sets  the  mood  for  “New 
Resolutions,”  a  rapid  assemblage  of  sounds  focusing  on  the 
use  of  all  the  instruments,  from  his  synclavier  on  down  to  a 
demanding  drum  and  bass  rhythm.  “Faith  In  You”  slows  it 
down  a  bit  to  a  more  relaxing  mood.  “No  More  Doubts”  is  an 
interesting  piece,  in  that  it  sounds  like  preparation  to  go  into 
battle.  It  brings  you  up  into  a  climax,  slows  down  briefly, 
and  ends  with  a  bang  or  a  high  note  once  again.  “Between 
Sea  and  Sky”  has  a  reggae  style  to  its  rhythm.  “Metamorphosis” 
sounds  just  as  its  name  implies,  it  goes  through  a  series  of 
changes,  which  is  indicitive  of  the  album  itself.  Ponty  has  a 
tune  which  could  be  used  well  -  a  sorcery  type  of  movie  with 
“Introspective  Perceptions.” 

The  album  ends  with  the  title  track,  “The  Gift  Of  Time.”  This 
is  a  contemporary  jazz  tune  suited  well  for  a  station  like 
WNUA  (95.5  FM).  First  rate  from  beginning  to  end,  the  song 
is  an  endless  barrage  programmed  violin  sounds  echoing  into 
an  infinite  space  in  time,  until  it  suddenly  ends,  making  you 
wish  there  was  more.  Perhaps  this  is  what  Ponty  wants  us  to 
do  -  wish  for  more.  If  you’re  into  jazz  or  not,  The  Gift  Of  Time  is 
a  good  buy.  It  makes  the  statement  that  the  time  we  have  now 
is  a  gift  and  we  shouldn’t  let  it  slip  away. 
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Becky  Sorge 

Staff  Reporter 

Throughout  our  education,  I’m  sure  we’ve 
all  been  told  about  the  terrible  stock  market 
crash  of  1929  and  how  it  started  the  Depression. 

Remember  all  the  stories  about  the  rich  and 
powerful  who  were  reduced  to  destitution  in 
one  day.  And  how  their  new  found  poverty  left 
us  with  visions  of  men  in  three  piece  suits 
jumping  out  of  windows.  These  images  leave 
us  with  the  impression  that  the  economy  col¬ 
lapsed  on  that  one  day. 

Although,  in  reality,  the  Depression,  which 
impoverished  millions  of  people,  did  in  fact 
begin  after  the  1929  stock  market  crash,  it 
took  two  years  of  ups  and  downs  in  the  econo¬ 
my  before  it  hit  full  force.  And  it  was  10  years 
and  one  World  War  later  before  the  economy 
recovered. 


Market  consumes  social  programs 


On  Oct.  19, 1987,  the  Dow  Jones  plummeted 
508  points  -  the  greatest  financial  loss  in  the 
history  of  the  U.S.  economy.  Trillions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  investments  were  evaporated  and  once 
again  many  Wall  St.  high  stake  gamblers 
were  left  penniless. 

The  U.S.  had  become  dependent  on  foreign 
investments  to  finance  their  enormous  budget 
deficit.  This  need  led  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
offer  high  interest  rates  that  were  particular¬ 
ly  appealing  to  foreign  investors.  And  the  high 
interest  rates  resulted  in  the  Bull  Market  that 
shot  the  Dow  up  to  its  highest  level  in  August 
of  this  year. 

But  the  declining  dollar  value  caused  the 
foreign  investors  to  pull  their  money  out  of  the 
stock  market  on  what  they  now  call  “Black 
Monday”,  the  day  of  the  big  crash. 

The  stock  analysts  tell  us  that  everything  is 
okay  now.  That  the  market  is  just  correcting 
itself.  And  since  there’s  been  no  sudden  de¬ 
pression  in  the  economy,  like  they  infer  there 
was  in  1929,  they  say  the  solutions  must  be  to¬ 
tally  different.  But  in  this  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  crash  of  ’29  and  '87,  they  leave  out 
the  events  of  1930-31  that  preceded  the  full  im¬ 
pact  of  that  devastated  economy. 

So  now  we’re  hearing  from  the  Wall  St. 
barons  and  the  Democrats  who  follow  their 


suggestions  that  the  government  needs  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  budget  deficit  in  order  to  smooth  out 
the  erratic  stock  market.  That  if  Reagan  will 
reduce  federal  spending,  then  a  depressed  e- 
conomy  can  be  avoided. 

The  budget  deficit  is  said  to  be  $150  billion, 
but  has  been  reported  to  actually  be  over  $300 
billion  in  the  Washington  Monthly. 

The  decreasing  value  of  the  dollar  not  only 
caused  foreign  investors  to  pull  out  of  the 
stock  market,  but  also  is  responsible  for  the 
growing  deficit.  The  dollar  was  devalued  in 
order  to  make  U.S.  manufactured  goods 
“more  competitive”  with  foreign  products. 
But  the  failure  of  U.S.  industry  is  due  to  over¬ 
production.  (Producing  more  than  the  work¬ 
ers  can  afford  to  buy.)  This  problem  is  one 
that  is  shared  by  all  industrial  nations.  So 
while  the  U.S.  deficit  increased  and  the  dollar 
decreased,  all  the  capitalists  continued  to  com¬ 
pete  for  the  same  profits. 

Will  reducing  the  deficit  solve  all  these 
problems  the  way  the  market  analysts  and 
politicians  say  it  will?  And  what  do  they  really 
mean  when  they  say, “reduce  the  deficit”? 

What  they  mean  is  that  someone  is  going  to 
have  to  consume  less.  What  they  mean  is  bud¬ 
get  cuts.  And  of  course  they  won’t  direct  those 
cuts  at  the  military. 


What  they  really  mean  is  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  needs  to  cut  back  on  social  programs 
like  medicare  of  Social  Security.  If  the  gov¬ 
ernment  does  not  cut  back  on  social  pro¬ 
grams,  they  will  will  raise  taxes.  Either  way 
it’s  the  average  worker  who’s  going  to  face  a 
lower  standard  of  living  and  end  up  consum¬ 
ing  less. 

Along  with  a  lower  standard  of  living  comes 
an  increase  in  social  problems  like  racism, 
including  institutional  racism  that  manifests 
itself  in  programs  like  the  GNS  courses  here 
at  Purdue.  A  rise  in  repression  will  also  occur 
because  there  will  be  more  strikes  and  the 
two  go  hand  in  hand. 

So  will  reducing  the  deficit  get  the  economy 
on  its  feet  again  and  straighten  out  the  stock 
market  situation? 

How  can  it? 

What  they’re  talking  about  is  making  some¬ 
one  consume  less.  This  was  the  problem  in 
the  first  place.  While  overproduction  in  in¬ 
dustry  continues,  the  reduction  of  viable  con¬ 
sumers  will  only  intensify  the  problem.  So 
cutting  the  budget  is  not  going  to  create  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery.  It  will  only  lower  our  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  and  increase  social  tensions  that 
will  justify  the  implementation  of  a  fascist 
government. 


Ray  Martinez 

Staff  Reporter 

In  these  days  of  “Just  Say  No”  fever,  I 
think  the  press  has  become  too  hypocritical 
in  its  stand  against  drug  use.  Recently,  the 
past  caught  up  with  Judge  Douglas  H.  Gins- 
burg.  Because  of  his  so-called  “controversy” 
rising  from  his  use  of  marijuana  until  1979,  he 
lost  his  chance  at  being  a  Supreme  Court  Jus¬ 
tice.  However,  if  he  drank  a  six-pack  of  beer 


Say  no!  to  drug  hypocrisy 


every  Saturday  night,  the  press  probably 
would  have  hailed  him  as  a  real  man. 

This  incident  illustrates  the  use  of  pot  in 
America.  It  shows  that  it’s  just  as  common 
among  middle-aged  professionals  in  the  office 
as  it  is  among  kids  on  the  street.  At  the  Flor¬ 
ida  Democratic  Convention,  many  poli¬ 
ticians  admitted  to  partaking  in  marijuana  at 
one  point  in  their  lives.  As  a  result,  most  of 
them  probably  are  now  parking  cars  outside 
the  hotel.  Even  staunch  conservative  Paul 
Simon  revealed  that  he  also  lived  life  in  the 
fast  lane.  He  said  that  while  he  attended  high 
school,  he  occasionally  sneaked  off  with  a  six- 
pack  of  beer.  What  an  animal. 

Like  Simon,  most  of  the  politicians  said  they 
never  used  any  “illegal”  drugs.  The  key  word 
here  is  illegal.  Since  alcohol  and  tobacco  are 
legal,  we  consider  drinking  and  smoking  just 


David  Neumaier 
Jim  Sharp,  Jr. 

Public  Relations  Directors 


P.R.  and  the  original 
Thanksgiving  menu 


David  Neumaier  &  Jim  Sharp,  Jr. 

Public  Relations  Director 

A  few  thoughts  on  Thanksgiving:  I  once  re¬ 
member  seeing  the  menu  from  the  original 
rhanksgiving  dinner.  If  my  memory  is  cor¬ 
ed,  the  traditional  turkey  dinner  was  re- 
jlaced  with  one  of  venison.  I  don’t  know  how 
jeer  feel  about  being  replaced  as  the  tradi- 
:ional  Thanksgiving  dinner,  but  I  suspect  that 
hey  are  glad  about  it. 

Whatever  you’re  eating  this  Thanksgiving, 
take  a  moment  to  think  about  the  unknown 
public  relations  practitioner.  That  unsung 
hero  of  early  America,  who  not  only  may  have 
singlehandedly  saved  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  from  being  massacred  by  Indians,  but 
also  gave  us  one  of  our  favorite  holidays. 

He  or  she  may  never  have  taken  Advanced 
Public  Relations,  yet  was  skillful  enough  to 
get  two  different  races  from  two  different 
cultures  to  sit  down  at  the  same  table  for  a 
peaceful  meal.  I  think  that  we  could  use  this 


fine  and  dandy.  We  see  them  as  a  fashion 
statement.  The  Spuds  MacKenzie  craze  is  a 
perfect  example  of  the  marketability  of  alco¬ 
hol.  And  though  he’s  banned  from  television, 
everybody  knows  the  Marlboro  Man  and  the 
product  he  represents. 

Because  of  this  mentality,  we  don’t  think 
anything  of  a  person  who  gets  bombed  out  of 
his  gourd.  Some  of  our  most  famous  political 
figures  were  notorious  lushes.  We  thought  it 
hilarious  to  have  a  drunk  in  the  White  House. 
President  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  said  to  poss¬ 
ess  a  cast-iron  liver.  Even  recently,  we  all 
laughed  at  the  antics  of  President  Carter’s 
beer-guzzling  brother,  Billy.  When  Carter 
later  admitted  that  he  smoked  pot  once,  I 
knew  he  hadn’t  a  chance  of  winning  the  1980 
election. 

For  some  unfathomable  reason,  people  ar¬ 
gue  against  marijuana  because  its  use  is  sim¬ 
ply  illegal.  Try  telling  that  to  people  during 
the  Roaring  Twenties.  A1  Capone  would  have 
been  little  more  than  a  bar  bouncer  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  the  Prohibition  movement.  The  de¬ 
mand  and  acquisition  for  liquor  remained  the 
same  despite  the  attempted  “drying  out”  of 
America.  Basically,  I  equate  today’s  pot 
smoker  with  the  drinker  from  the  ’20s.  Both 
committed  illegal  actions,  and  prohibition  on 
both  substances  proved  futile.  Overall,  both 
are  generally  normal.  The  only  difference 
that  I  see  is  that  one  high  comes  wrapped  in 
paper  while  another  comes  in  a  can. 


I  can’t  understand  why  we  think  marijuana 
is  so  evil,  especially  since  we  allow  two  equal¬ 
ly  dangerous  drugs  on  the  market.  Tobacco  is 
still  the  leading  cause  of  heart  disease  and 
cancer.  Alcohol  also  contributes  to  heart  fail¬ 
ure,  brain  damage  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 
The  only  reason  I  see  for  marijuana’s  male¬ 
volence  is  that  its  producers  don’t  pay  the  gov¬ 
ernment  a  single  penny.  And  to  many  money- 
hungry  politicians,  that  is  a  crime. 

The  only  logical  solution  would  be  to  make 
pot  legal.  I’m  tired  of  the  media  playing 
“Spanish  Inquisition”  with  our  public  figures. 
I’m  also  sick  of  people  attaching  unwarrant¬ 
ed  stigmas  to  marijuana  users.  While  I  per¬ 
sonally  disagree  with  Ginsberg’s  views,  I 
wouldn’t  have  forced  him  to  withdraw  his 
nomination  over  a  joint  he  smoked.  If  we  ap¬ 
plied  this  same  principle  to  the  legal  vices,  we 
would  probably  end  up  with  a  combined  con¬ 
gressional  body  of  the  Church  Lady,  the  Os¬ 
monds,  and  some  farmers  from  Idaho. 

By  all  means,  I  do  not  wish  to  advocate 
the  use  of  marijuana  or  any  of  its  legitimate 
counterparts.  I  do  believe  we  should  take  a 
more  realistic  look  at  our  attitudes  towards 
drugs.  Reefer  Madness  only  demonstrated  our 
country’s  ignorance  about  marijuana  smok¬ 
ing,  Fifty  years  later,  legislators  still  remain 
just  as  stupid.  We  should  either  legalize  mari¬ 
juana  or  place  a  ban  on  alcohol  and  tobacco. 
After  all,  we  are  a  nation  founded  upon  equal¬ 
ity. 


pilgrim  today! 

How  did  that  pilgrim  do  it?  How  was  it  poss¬ 
ible  to  get  red  man  and  white  man  together 
without  modern  communication  techniques? 
I  don’t  know,  but  I  wish  I  did.  Knowledge 
like  that  could  be  useful  someday.  You  never 
know  in  this  profession  when  you  could  be  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  plan  a  formal  dinner  for  a  group 
of  Indians  and  Pilgrims. 

Does  the  Indian  medicine  man  get  to  give 
the  invocation  or  does  that  honor  go  to  the  pil¬ 
grim  spiritual  leader?  Who  gets  to  carve  the 
venison?  What  would  be  a  proper  seating  ar¬ 
rangement?  By  the  way,  who  printed  the  in¬ 
vitations?  Every  time  I  want  to  get  something 
printed  it  takes  a  week! 

As  you  can  see,  our  poor  pilgrim  practi¬ 
tioner  had  a  tough  time  bringing  us  Thanks¬ 
giving.  Don’t  forget  to  think  of  that  forgotten 
practitioner  sometime  between  that  third 
helping  and  second  football  game.  Have  a 
Happy  Thanksgiving ! 


The  ultimate  goal  of  The  Chronicle  views 
page  is  to  stimulate  discussion  and  action  on 
topics  of  interest  to  the  Purdue  University  Calu¬ 
met  community. 

The  Chronicle  welcomes  reader  viewpoints 
and  offers  two  vehicles  of  expression  for  read¬ 
er  opinions:  letters  to  the  editor  and  guest  com¬ 
mentaries. 

Letters  appear  as  space  allows  on  the  views 
page.  Please  limit  letters  to  approximately 
250  words.  Chronicle  policy  requires  that  all 
letters  be  signed. 

The  name  of  the  author  is  usually  published, 
but  may  be  withheld  for  compelling  reasons, 
such  as  If  physical  harm  could  be  caused  by 
printing  the  name  with  the  letter. 

Reeders  with  letters  of  this  sensitive  nature 
should  consult  the  editor  when  submitting  the 
letter.  The  decision  to  withhold  a  name  Is  made 
on  an  Individual  basis,  and  the  editor  will  con¬ 
tact  the  writer  before  deciding  to  withhold  a 
name. 

The  Chronicle  Editorial  Board  believes  read¬ 


ers  who  believe  strongly  enough  about  issues 
to  write  about  them  should  believe  strongly 
enough  to  sign  their  names.  For  this  reason, 
anonymous  letters  and  commentaries  will  not 
be  considered  for  publication. 

Guest  commentaries  and  letters  to  the  editor 
may  be  typed  and  double-spaced  to  ensure 
accurate  publication  of  Intended  ideas. 

Readers  may  bring  or  mall  views  page  ma¬ 
terial  to  The  Chronicle  office  In  the  Porter  build¬ 
ing,  room  217. 

Those  bringing  letters  and  columns  to  the 
news  room  In  person  must  show  some  form  of 
valid  Identification  when  presenting  the  ma¬ 
terial. 

All  letters  and  commentaries  must  Include 
a  telephone  number  so  the  author’s  Identifica¬ 
tion  can  be  verified. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  edit  for  length  and 
good  taste. 

The  Chronicle  Editorial  Board  meets  weekly 
to  discuss  and  vote  on  the  content  of  the  view 
page. 
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NEWS 


Who’s  Who 


Twenty-eight  Purdue  University  Calumet 
students  have  been  selected  for  inclusion  in 
the  1988  edition  of  “Who’s  Who  Among  Stu¬ 
dents  in  American  Universities  and  Colleges.” 

Honorees  include  nine  Hammond  residents, 
four  from  Munster,  three  from  Merrillville, 
two  from  Highland  and  Hobart,  and  one 
each  from  Chicago,  Frankfort,  IL.,  Lake  Sta¬ 
tion,  St.  John,  Cedar  Lake,  Griffith  and  Gary. 

Selection  criteria  is  based  on  academic 


achievement,  leadership,  community  service 
and  continued  success  potential. 

“Who’s  Who  Among  Students  in  American 
Universities  and  Colleges”  recognizes  distin¬ 
guished  students  annually  from  more  than 
1,400  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Not  Pictured:  Linda  Kosteba,  Thomas  Ko¬ 
walski,  Melissa  Lawson,  Glen  Nuttall,  Kath¬ 
erine  Guillen  and  Christopher  Tomondi. 


Peter  T.  Cappas 

Sr./Finance 


David  Krawczenia 

Sr./Marketing 


Sherri  Pietrzak 

Sr. /Political  Science 


Becky  Sorge 

Sr. /Political  Science 


Julian  Stryczek 

Sr./Communications 


Elaine  Jrapp 

Sr./Management-Accounting 


Ed  Szymanski 

Sr./Management 


Jennifer  Bretz 

Sr. /Management/Marketing 


Susan  Markovich  Justak 

Jr./Nursing 


Stan  Moneta 

Sr./M  ET 


Beth  Wiersbe 
Sr./Elementary  Education 
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SPORTS 


Lakers  Win  Tourney 


OH 


' 


Ben  Simmons  reaches  to  score  against  Lake  Michigan  College. 

Photo  by  Mary  Maslar 


A  young  team 
prepared  to  win 

George  Graft,  Jr. 

Staff  Reporter 

It  s  anybody  s  guess  as  to  what  to  expect 
this  season  from  Purdue  University  Calumet’s 
men’s  basketball  Lakers. 

“We’ll  play  with  a  lot  of  effort  and  inten¬ 
sity,’’  seventh-year  Head  Coach  Larry  Liddle 
said.  "But  we’re  inexperienced,  unproven 
and  untested,  particularly  upfront.” 

Graduation  losses  from  last  season’s  (19-14) 
record  team,  who  were  Chicagoland  Colle¬ 
giate  Athletic  Conference  title  squad  with  a 
C.C.A.C.  record  of  (12-2),  were  significant, 
notably:  all-conference  and  NAIA  District 
21  forward  Mike  Sytsma,  standout  guard 
Bernard  “Scrappy”  Millard  and  six-foot-ten- 
inch  center  Tim  Gabrish. 

Among  the  returnees  is  13.2-scoring  senior 
guard  Dave  Lutes,  who  heads  a  solid  corps 
of  back  court  performers.  The  sharp-shooting 
ace  drilled  53  percent  of  his  field  goal  deliv¬ 
eries,  including  41  percent  from  3-point  range 
last  season. 

The  six-foot-one-inch  senior  wing,  PUC’s 
most  consistent  player  during  last  campaign’s 
second  half,  also  led  the  Lakers  in  steals 
and  was  second  in  assists. 

Also  back  is  six-foot  junior  guard  Dwayne 
Washington,  who  inherits  floor  general  status 
after  being  a  part-time  regular  a  year  ago. 
Once  he  gets  comfortable,  his  4.2  scoring 
mark  of  last  season  figures  to  improve. 

Additionally,  six-foot-two-inch  sophomore 
letterman  John  Krzan  returns  after  missing 
last  season  with  a  knee  injury. 

Six  freshmen,  five-foot-eight-inch  Corey  Brad¬ 
ford  (Olympia  Fields,  Ul./Crete-Monee  HS), 
five-foot-eleven-inch  Tony  Green  (Hammond/ 
Gavit  HS) ,  six-foot-three-inch  Mike  Holabow- 
ski  (Cedar  Lake/Hanover  Central  HS),  six- 
foot-three-inch  Bill  Stokes  (Griffith/Griffith 
HS),  six-foot  Mike  Uhles  (Gary /River  Forest 
HS)  and  six-foot-two-inch  Jeff  VanSlyke  (Crown 


Point/Crown  Point  HS)  are  also  vying  for 
backcourtduty. 

How  the  front  line  performs  is  likely  to 
be  the  key  to  a  successful  Purdue  Calumet 
season. 

Back  court  people  can  win  games  for  you 
if  big  people  put  you  in  position  to  win,” 
Liddle  said.  “Unfortunately,  we’re  not  very 
big  or  very  strong.  ” 

Six-foot-four-inch  sophomore  Kevin  Hendrix 
earned  the  team’s  “Best  Newcomer”  honors 


last  year  after  averaging  9.3  points  ana 
6.4  rebounds.  But  he  is  academically  ineligi¬ 
ble  through  mid-December,  and  no  other 
returnee  saw  more  than  token  action,  includ¬ 
ing  hard-working  six-foot-four-inch  junior 
Mike  James,  from  whom  scoring  is  needed. 

Hence,  Liddle,  last  season’s  C.C.A.C.  Coach- 
of-the-Year,  may  be  forced  to  rush  along 
some  of  his  promising  freshmen.  They  include 
six-foot-five-inch  Bob  Kubiak  (Dyer/Hanover 
Central  HS),  six-foot-seven-inch  John  Mura- 


tori  (Crown  Point/Andrean),  six-foot-three- 
inch  Ben  Simmons  (Hammond/Hammond 
HS)  and  six-foot-five-inch  Zerik  Douglas 
( Chicago/ Von  Steuben  HS ) . 

Overall,  the  Lakers  enjoyed  one  of  their 
best  recruiting  years  since  the  PUC  program 
was  revived  in  1981.  How  quickly  that  class 
of  newcomers  progresses  figures  to  determine 
Purdue  Calumet’s  fate  as  a  district  and  con¬ 
ference  contender. 

LAKER  UPDATE  -  The  Lakers  may  be  for 
the  most  part  “inexperienced,  unproven  and 
untested”  but  they  went  up  to  the  St.  Mary’s 
(Michigan)  Tip  Off  Tourney  and  proved  that 
they  do  indeed  play  with  a  lot  of  “effort 
and  intensity”. 

PUC  laughed  all  the  way  to  the  bank 
when  they  cashed  in  their  (91-90)  victory  in 
the  final  second  of  their  championship  game 
with  host  team  St.  Mary’s. 

The  PUC  Lakers  had  some  trouble  putting 
together  their  first  win  (57-38)  over  Fanshawe 
College,  London,  Toronto  Canada,  November 
13th,  but  after  experiencing  their  first  col¬ 
lege  victory,  they  settled  down  November 
14th  to  defeat  St.  Mary’s  who  is  very  tough 
at  home. 

“We  feel  much  better  back  after  having  won 
two  games  rather  than  having  lost  two  or 
even  splitting,”  Liddle  said.  “When  playing 
the  host  team  in  the  final  game  of  a  tourna¬ 
ment  I  would  realistically  think  the  best  you 
could  do  is  one  and  one,  to  do  better  than 
that  is  an  indication  that  you  may  have  a  pretty 
good  basketball  team  down  the  road.” 

Junior  guard  Dwayne  Washington  was  vot¬ 
ed  Most  Valuable  of  the  Tournament  scoring 
17  points  in  the  championship  against  St.  Ma¬ 
ry’s.  Dave  Lutes  with  18  points  and  Ben 
Simmons  who,  led  the  team  in  rebounds 
while  scoring  16  points,  were  voted  to  the  All 
Tournament  Team. 

John  Muratori  gave  outstanding  play 
both  offensively  with  10  points  scored,  and 
defensively  making  several  key  blocked  shots. 
Zerik  Douglas  came  into  play  for  Bob  Kubi¬ 
ak  who  had  fouled  out  during  the  second 
half.  Douglas  scored  six  points  and  made  five 
critical  rebounds. 


Sport  Shorts 


PUC  SPORTS  INSIGHT 

Five  Indiana  Football  Hall  of  Fame  in¬ 
ductees  and  how  to  have  total  fitness  will 
be  discussed  on  the  next  two  “Purdue 
Calumet  Sports  Insight”  radio  programs. 

The  30-minute  program,  which  also  fea¬ 
tures  Purdue  Calumet-related  news,  airs 
at  5:30  p.m.,  each  Friday  on  WJOB  (1230- 
AM). 

At  Chronicle  press  time,  tentatively 
scheduled  for  today’s  program  Friday,  No¬ 
vember  20, 1987,  a  guest  speaker  will  dis¬ 
cuss  the  induction  of  East  Chicago  football 
coach  Jules  Siegleon,  Chet  Lukawski  of 
East  Chicago  Roosevelt,  Ken  “Zip”  Sypult, 
former  Highland  High  School  football 
coach,  Dr.  Jerald  Smith,  Ph  D.,  who,  was 
the  voluntary  team  doctor  for  Munster  High 
School  and,  our  very  own  PUC  Athletic 
Director  John  Friend. 

Back  by  popular  demand,  Rob  Jensen 
and  John  Bobalik  of  Purdue  Calumet’s 
Total  Fitness  Center  will  be  discussing  fit¬ 
ness  and  nutrition  on  next  week’s  program 
Friday,  November  27, 1987. 

THE  TOTAL  FITNESS  CENTER 

Thanksgiving  Holiday  Hours  -  The  Total 
Fitness  Center  will  be  closed  Thanksgiving 
Day.  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday 
before  Thanksgiving,  as  well  as  the  Fri¬ 
day  and  Saturday  after  the  holiday,  the 
Total  Fitness  Center  will  follow  its  regular¬ 
ly  scheduled  hours. 


Waiting  list  growing  -  This  past  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1987,  marked  the  cutoff  date  for 
enrollment  into  the  Total  Fitness  Center. 
However,  for  those  of  you  who  wish  to  be¬ 
come  members  of  the  fitness  center,  a  wait¬ 
ing  list  was  started  October  1st  for  next 
semester. 

All  students  on  the  waiting  list  will  be 
called  in  early  December  to  make  appoint¬ 
ments  so  that  they  can  begin  their  Orien¬ 
tation  and  Fitness  Testing. 

If  you  don’t  want  to  wait  until  January 
to  exercise,  get  over  to  the  fitness  center 
and  put  your  name  on  the  waiting  list. 

To  find  out  the  date  you  can  begin 
your  Orientation  and  Fitness  Testing,  please 
contact  John  Bobalik,  Rob  Jensen,  or  Joe 
Maglish  in  the  Total  Fitness  Center,  or 
call  989-2363. 

INTRAMURAL  SPORTS 

BASKETBALL  -  In  a  well  played  and  fast- 
paced  intramural  basketball  game  between 
the  Busters  and  the  Senators  November 
13th,  the  Busters  walked  away  with  the  vic¬ 
tory  (59-53). 

The  Senators:  Coach  Rich  Bolanowski, 
John  Lucas,  Andy  Lopez,  Sam  Cappas, 
Dave  Krawezenia,  Dan  Ivetic,  Paul  Brooks, 
John  Koulianos,  Kevin  Koulianos,  Adam 
Baez,  and  Rick  Fantin. 

The  Busters’  team  roster  and  the  game 
stats  were  unavailable  at  Chronicle  press 


time. 

The  B.S.  U.  Bandits  robbed  the  Cardinals 
in  a  well  played  intramural  basketball  game 
this  past  November  12th.  The  final  score 
was  (57-47). 

The  B.S.U.  Bandits:  Coach  Lynwood 
Smith,  Ernie  Washington,  Paul  Upshaw, 
Dennis  Robinson,  Rodney  Kemp,  and  John 
Johnson. 

The  Cardinals’  team  roster  and  the  game 
stats  were  unavailable  at  Chronicle  press 
time. 

SOFTBALL  -  The  Pitbulls  beat  the  RC’s 
(17-7),  in  the  1987  Intramural  Softball 
Championship  this  past  November  16th. 

The  triumph  Pitbulls  walked  away  with 
the  coveted  intramural  champion  T-shirt, 
while  the  second  place  RC’s  were  award¬ 
ed  plastic  intramural  mugs. 

The  champion  Pitbulls:  Captain  Joe  Hof- 
ferth,  Captain  John  Titak,  Bill  Marko¬ 
vich,  Dan  Mika,  Joel  Swift,  Jeff  Samels, 
Jay  Grunewald,  Terry  Benjamin,  Pat  Jen- 
eske,  and  Dave  Grazziano. 

The  second  place  RC’s:  Captain  Ralph 
Swartz,  Jeff  Pendleton,  Mike  Systma,  Mike 
James,  Jim  Baker,  Jim  Moynihan,  Mike 
Flannery,  and  Dave  Vorward. 

RACE  -  The  co-ed  intramural  Turkey 
Run  road  race  for  faculty,  staff,  and  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  run  Monday,  November 


23rdat  12:30  p.m. 

You  may  sign  up  prior  to  race  day  at 
the  Athletic  Office,  Intramural  Office,  or 
by  phone  (Intramural  ext.  2290,  Athletics 
ext.  2709). 

The  two  mile  race  will  be  run  through 
the  streets  of  Purdue  University  Calumet 
Campus.  Maps  are  available  at  the  In¬ 
tramural  office. 

First  place  finisher  in  the  men’s  and 
women’s  divisions  will  be  awarded  a 
turkey  and  T-shirt.  Second  place  finishers 
in  each  division  will  be  awarded  a  ham  and 
a  plastic  mug.  All  participants  will  be  award¬ 
ed  a  certificate  of  participation. 

SPORTS  SPOTLIGHT 

In  order  to  provide  the  best  intramural 
sports  coverate  possible,  all  intramural 
sports  coaches  or  captains  are  asked  to 
contact  George  Graff  Jr.  at  the  Chronicle 
office,  989-2547  or  at  home  Sunday,  Tues¬ 
day,  Thursday,  or  Saturday  before  9:00 
p.m.  696-0137. 

SPORTS  COVERAGE 

All  intramural  sports  and  club  sports 
athletes  who  are  interested  in  appearing 
in  Sports  Spotlight  are  asked  to  contact 
George  Graff,  Jr.  at  the  Chronicle  office, 
989-2547,  or  at  home  Sunday,  Tuesday, 
Thursday  or  Saturday  before  9:00  p.m. 
696-0137. 


Classified  Ads 


Travel  Field  Opportunity.  Gain  valuable  market¬ 
ing  experience  while  earning  money.  Campus 
representatives  needed  immediately  for  spring 
break  trips  to  Florida  or  South  Padre  Island. 
Call  Campus  Marketing  at  1-800-282-6221. 


WORD  PROCESSING  SERVICE  -  Term  papers, 
Resumes,  Books,  and  all  of  your  typing 
needs.  Fast,  Reliable  and  Personalized  Service 
for  both  students  and  businesses.  Call  Ei¬ 
leen  -  924-5725. 


TYPING/WORK  PROCESSING  -  expert  editing, 
reports,  resumes,  theses,  letters  --  Diane 
Krieger  Spivak  (219)  696-7823. 


HOMEWORKERS  WANTED!  TOP  PAY-  C.I., 
121  -  24th  Avenue,  N.W.  Suite  222,  Norman, 
01.73069. 


PARr  TIME  ~  HOME  MAILING  PROGRAM! 
Excellent  income!  Details,  send  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope.  WEST,  Box  5877,  Hillside, 
NJ  07205. 


AEROBICS  UNLIMITED  -  Monday  and  Wednes¬ 
day  6:30  to  7:30  p.m.,  Hammond  Armory,  $1.00 
per  night.  More  info,  phone  845-0451. 


RESEARCH  PAPERS 

16,278  to  choose  from— all  subjects 

Order  Catalog  Today  with  Visa/MC  or  COD 

WZffl*  800-351-0222 

■lEUUULV  in  Calif.  f213)  477-8226 


Or,  rush  $2  00  to  Research  Assistance 

11322  Idaho  Ave  #206-SN.  Los  Angeles.  CA  90025 
Custom  research  also  available— all  levels 


TYPISTS  -  Hundreds  weekly  at  home!  Write: 
P.O.  Box  17,  Clark,  NJ  07066. 


CRUISE  SHIPS 

NOW  HIRING.  M/F 

Summer  &  Career  Opportunities 
(Will  Train).  Excellent  pay  plus 
world  travel.  Hawaii.  Bahamas, 
Caribbean,  etc.  CALL  NOW: 
206-736-0775  lExt.  212F. 
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